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HE causes are almost as numerous 

as the failures. Some fail because 
the problem of success is always and 
necessarily one for individual solution: 
whereas the student often seems to ex- 
pect the institution to solve it for him. 
For some failures the institutions are at 
fault, because they are not careful to se- 
cure stimulating and inspiring teachers: 
quite a different thing from securing 
men of expert ability in given lines of 
investigation and research. Some stu- 
dents are easily led away by indolent or 
vicious companions. Some become un- 
duly interested in college politics, or in 
athletics, or in fraternities. Some are 
sent to college, instead of going, and 
never quite overcome the sense of com- 
pulsion—and work done under compul- 
sion rather than by free and intelligent 
choice is rarely successful. Some are 
imperfectly prepared, and being over- 
ears from the start simply flounder on 
to their complete educational submerg- 
ence. Some have never acquired the 
habit of concentration, do not know how 
to study, and so are easily left in the 
race. Some are unnaturally timid: and 
falling into the hands of some “ smart ” 
instructors, who have not yet learned the 
divine lesson that there is more glory 
in the one stupid who is saved than in 
the ninety and nine who have little need 
of a master, they are subjected to a 
process known as “ weeding out ”—than 
which there is nothing educationally 
more vicious, as it is applied in some 
colleges or departments. <A few really 
have not the mental grasp, the intellect- 
ual grip and grit, which are necessary in 
higher education—for it is unquestion- 





ably true that such education is not 
possible to all. 

The reverse of the shield is this: with 
rare exceptions, it is not necessary that 
a young man seeking the advantages of 
a college training should fail—either in 
college or afterward. The work of such 
institutions is quite carefully adapted to 
the average student. Those below the 
average in either ability or preparation 
must work a little harder in order to hold 
their own. Those above the average 
may broaden and strengthen their course 
by collateral reading, by unusual partici- 
pation in the work of the better literary 
societies or special departmental organi- 
zations, or (if they are so fortunate as to 
be students in a college situated in a 
citv—especially in a large city) by active 
connection with the work of organized 
charities or some other definite form of 
civic endeavor. As a rule, the members 
of college faculties desire to be helpful, 
and are glad of opportunities to co- 
operate with their students in all under- 
takings. Practically everything is favor- 
able to success. 

These four elemental and fundamental 
characteristics every college student 
should faithfully endeavor to develop 
and cultivate: Simplicity of life — for 
only so will either student or graduate 
find time for real life. The constant 
tendency of modern civilization seems to 
be toward complexity, toward a vast 
aggregation of the unnecessary, even if 
not of the undesirable; toward customs 
and precedents and manners which eat 
the heart of a day before the real day’s 
work is even begun, which demand. 
hours at night far better given to earnest 
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thought and strenuous endeavor. Abso- 
lute integrity: without which one cheats 
himself of far more than he cheats the 
world, easily and entirely defeats the 
very end of all his college life, and runs 
swiitly and surely into entanglement and 
confusion and dire disaster. Courage: 
since the determined will, the indomi- 
table temper, the “1 will it” of a born 
autocrat, the self-mastery which must 
precede all other mastery—these and 
more are possible only to the brave soul. 
Strength: which is the result of the sys- 
tematic and intelligent development and 
the successful co-ordination of all the 


powers of body, mind, and spirit, and 
without which development and co- 
ordination no man is well educated or 
well trained, nor can he possibly hope to 
secure the broadest and best education 
or the soundest training. 

Sut all this means simply that the stu- 
dent will undertake his work in the fear 
of God—which is the beginning of all 
wisdom: and will ground his work on 
righteousness of life—which is the ever 
sure and only sure foundation. Taking 
up his new life in this spirit, there will 
be neither fear nor thought nor possi- 
bility of failure. 


The Call to and Preparation for Foreign Missionary Work 
By the Rev. Jacob Chamberlain, M.D., D.D., of India 


|. THe CALL AND THE QUALIFICATIONS 


HERE is, I believe, a widespread 

misapprehension on the subject of 
the call to be a missionary. Many a 
young man and young woman has said 
to me, “ I think 1 would be willing to be 
a ne peepee if I felt a call to that work, 
but I do not feel that God has called me. 
He has never indicated to me that I 
should go.” 

A special call trom God seems to be 
waited for by many even earnest young 
Christians. They will never get it. 

There is no doubt that in the opening 
up of the foreign missionary work in 
this century, and for entering upon new 
and untested fields in later years, God 
has issued special calls to individuals. 
He has felt it necessary Himself to select 
the leaders, the pioneers, in each field. 
He has sent into their souls such a “ call ”’ 
that they have felt “ Woe is me if I 
preach not the Gospel” in that particu- 
lar field. Many of the heroes of missions 
have been thus “thrust into the har- 
vest,” and we have been thrilled by the 
story of their “ call’ no less than by the 
story of their achievements. God may 
thus call special leaders in the future. 
But those are the exceptions, not the 
rule. God does not waste His special 
providences, His special calls. 

When Abraham Lincoln rang out his 
second urgent call for two hundred and 
’ fifty thousand volunteers to hasten to 
the front to save the life of the nation, 


he did not send a special letter to each 
of the quarter of a million of young men 
asking him to enlist. 

Our Commander-in-Chief, when He 
had completed His work on earth, and 
was ascending again to be on the throne, 
did not feel it necessary to send an in- 
dividual or special call to each one of 
His believers; but addressing the mul- 
titude around Him, those bought by His 
blood—yes, all believers—He said, “ All 
power is given unto Me in heaven and on 
earth. Go ye therefore and disciple all 
nations.’ Ye—everyone looking for re- 
demption through my blood, go ye and 
pass on this news to all those in all the 
world who know it not. 

That is thy call, O young man, young 
woman. Are you going to say, “O 
crucified One! that is not enough for 
me. Unless you send me a special let- 
ter, a special providence—unless you 
speak directly to me, in my individual 
soul, so that I shall hear thy special 
summons, I will not go” ? Treat not 
thus the once given positive command 
of thy Royal Master, or leanness may 
shrivel thy soul for thy neglect. 

Every young man or woman enter- 
ing upon life’s opportunities owes it to 
his Lord, who bought him, to open his 
New Testament and put his finger on 
that verse where it says in positive tones, 
“Go ye,” and loyally ask, “ Why not I? 
Is there any reason that I can give, 
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which Christ would consider sufficient, why 
I should not obey that behest? ”’ 

Not all can go. Even in the conscrip- 
tion for the war of all able-bodied men 
for the army, the examining boards re- 
jected full many who reported for serv- 
ice. Certain physical defects incapaci- 
tated some; certain mental ailments 
disqualified others; certain filial or fam- 
ily duties, certain social or professional 
obligations, certain official responsibili- 
ties were held to absolve others. 

So it is in Christ’s order to the front 
in the foreign missionary enterprise when 
He says to all believers, “ Go ye, evan- 
gelize all nations.”” But woe to those 
who in this case give a false excuse, for 
He knows the inmost soul; He meas- 
ures the validity of each excuse. And 
the loving, tender son of Mary said, 
“ He that loveth father or mother more 
than me is not worthy of me.” And to 
those who would keep their sons, their 
daughters, back from His special service 
comes that earnest warning voice, “ He 
that loveth son or daughter more than 
me is not worthy of me.” Alas, alas! 
for that man or woman, young or old, of 
whom that voice should say, “ He, she, 
is not worthy of me.” 

Physical, mental defects, filial, family 
duties, social, official complications must 
indeed be taken into account, but let 
them be weighed with the consciousness 
that the loving eye of Christ is peering 
into thy inmost soul, and then, whatever 
be thy decision, joy of heart and a fruit- 
ful life may confidently be anticipated. 

But what are the needed qualifications 
for being a successful missionary ? 

I presuppose such physical condition 
as would enable one to obtain an insur- 
ance policy in a first-class life-insurance 
company, and such intellectual capacity 
as to pass through college and profes- 
sional school with credit. 

What further is needed may all be 
summed up in the old minister’s “ three 
royal G’s ”—Grace, Grit, and Gumption. 
Grace means here consecration to Christ 
and ardent love for man. Without these 
a missionary would be a sad misfit. 
Grit is a dogged perseverance in the per- 
formance of one’s work, even if one sees 
no immediate fruit, relying implicitly on 
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Him who said, “ My word shall not re- 
turn unto me void.” Gumption implies 
a fair quantity of that somewhat uncom- 
mon quality, common-sense—the ability 
to adapt one’s self to circumstances, to 
make the best of one’s surroundings, 
while judiciously, zealously endeavoring 
to better them: the capacity to work in 
harmony with one’s fellow-workers, and 
the ability to seize and wield every avail- 
able weapon for the prosecution of our 
warfare. 

With health, mental capacity, grace, 
grit, and gumption, no one need fear that 
the Master cannot use him or her as a 
mighty force for the pushing forward of 
His kingdom, even in the most difficult 
fields. 

Possessed of these, the work in all 
lands will itself furnish round holes for 
round men, square holes for square 
men. Every kind is needed and can be 
utilized. The eloquence of a Paul, or 
the quiet persuasiveness of a Barnabas, 
or the blundering energy of a Peter will 
tell in evangelistic work. The skill of a 
Gamaliel in educational work will find 
its scope, for we must, on the ground, 
train up in each land native Pauls and 
Timothys, Aquilas and Priscillas, Apol- 
loses and Salomes for founding, instruct- 
ing, and extending the native Church. 

The most expert linguists will find 
their place in translating and revising 
translations of the Bible and in preparing 
needed vernacular Christian literature ; 
the most highly qualified physicians in 
following in the footsteps of the Great 
Physician in healing all manner of dis- 
eases and preaching the Gospel of the 
Kingdom; trained nurses in nursing the 
sick back to life and into the life in 
Christ Jesus. 

All and more than all of these quali- 
fications are to be desired, but no one 
with health, capacity, and “the three 
G's” need fear to undertake this roval 
service in any land, for he goes in the 
service of Him of whom the Apostle 
Paul, who had tried it, said, “ My God 
shall supply all vour need.” 


In a succeeding paper I propose to 
speak of “ The Preparation of a Student 
Volunteer for Foreign Missionary Serv- 
ice.” 





On Bible Study 


By Howard A. Kelly, M.D., Professor of Gynecological Surgery in the Johns 
Hopkins University 


‘* This Book, this holy Book, on every line 
Marked with the seal of high Divinity, 
On every leaf bedewed with drops of love. 
This lamp, from off the everlasting throne, 
Mercy took down, and in the night of Time 
Stood, casting in the dark her gracious bow: 
And evermore beseeching men, with tears 
And earnest sighs to read, believe, and live.” 


. is a sincere pleasure to write a few 

lines to fellow-students upon such a 
fruitful theme as “ Bible Study,” for I 
am convinced that nothing in the world 
is sO important and nothing is so much 
needed. I find as I journey on in life 
that Christians may be divided pretty 
generally into two classes, one of which 
does not study the Bible, and in conse- 
quence makes no definite progress in the 
spiritual life from year to year, while the 
other class feeds daily upon the Word 
and grows in stature in the knowledge 
and wisdom of God. 

[ do not wish to assert that many of the 
members of the first class do not “ read 
the Bible” every day, but that there is 
no seeking, heart-searching, appropriat- 
ing study, and hence no assimilation, no 
growth, and no power for the Master's 
service. These Christians are often sweet 
and amiable and lovable in character, it 
is true. They are of those who “ hope 
they are saved,” but they really know 
little or nothing of the wonders of the 
realms of grace. They cannot speak with 
certainty, from a definite personal experi- 
ence of the work of the Holy Ghost, and 
as for a daily walk in the Spirit, they 
have not so much as heard of it. Thev 
often spend much time in philanthropy 
and in “trying to do good to others,” vet 
when questioned by an unbeliever they 
are scarcely able to give substantial rea- 
sons for the hope that is in them. 

I cannot do more in this brief letter to 
college men than state my personal and 
earnest convictions as to the necessity of 
Bible study without argument. I there- 


fore declare again with absolute assurance 
that without a real, devout, persistent 
Bible study there can be no real growth 
in the Christian life. I make this asser- 
tion after a wearisome, fruitless experi- 
ence in my own life without it, as well as 
after hearing the experiences of many 
fellow-Christians and listening to many 
sermons. 

The second categorical statement to 
which I beg the attention of the students 
whom I am addressing, is that there is 
nothing in the Bible, from Genesis to 
Revelation, which needs any apology of 
any sort from any man. Since I have 
found out this vital fact, and have gone 
to my Bible day by day with prayer for 
guidance and simple faith in studying it, 
whole books which used to appear ob- 
scure have become luminously clear, and 
[ am now able to take my portion day 
by day led by Him whom Christ has 
sent to be His vicegerent on earth until 
His own personal return. 

If the Bible is in very truth the Word 
of God and His appointed means for ad- 
vance in the Christian life, the next im- 
portant question is, what is the best way 
to study it? I would study my Bible 
prayerfully, looking to God alone to open 
up its meaning by His Holy Spirit, fully 
persuaded that these things cannot be 
understood by the natural man. He 
cannot receive them, for they are foolish- 
ness to him, for they are spiritually 
discerned; the gift of the Spirit is the 
supreme gift to this age from God 
through Christ. 

I would search the Scriptures regu- 
larly, taking my spiritual food with the 
same precision I apply to supplying the 
needs of the body. I find as the practi- 
cal outcome of this honoring of the 
Spirit that I actually develop a positive 
spiritual appetite and even long for the 
time to come when I can be alone with 
my Bible and receive from my Father 
the heavenly food He sees good to give 
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me for my day’s needs. I find, too, that 
regular feeding develops a_ spiritual 
strength unknown before, and with it a 
fitness for His service not possessed by 
the fasting man. 

I would study my Bible intently, eager- 
ly, seeking under the guidance of the 
Spirit to realize fully the precious import 
of every word. If man’s words are held 
to mean what they say in contracts and 
legal documents, how infinitely more 
valuable are the words of God in this 
inspired and blessed writing. 

I would study the Bible with faith, and 
so happily wander through its great 
treasure stores made mine by the grace 
of God, gathering here and there the 
precious gems of truth richly strewn 
through its pages. I have yet to find 
that I can make a too minute analysis of 
the Bible. It is like some marvelous 
divine instrument which combines ten 
thousand beautiful instruments in one. 
You strike one note in one part and it 
awakens harmonies and sweet reverbera- 
tions which run down through the ages; 
again close by you strike another note, 
and lo! a different set of tones resound, 
and so it keeps on day by day yielding 
its sweet, ever fresh soul-satisfying melo- 
dies to those who care to stir them. It 
is like a cloth of gold with thousands of 
cords mutually independent yet all in- 
terwoven in one glorious whole; if you 
pull a cord in Genesis you can trace it 
consistently on to Revelation. A man’s 
book is wonderful if the author carries 
out in it a few lines of thought consis- 
tently; in this book there is one theme, 
Redemption through Christ, displayed 
with a variety which is infinite, as is the 
Author Himself. 

We live in a day of multitudes of helps 
in Bible study, and it is often a great 
temptation to try to take the digested food 
of a help, and so more quickly to appro- 
priate its truths; but I would here assert 
with earnest conviction that the great 


expositor of the Bible is the Bible itself, 
and the one great commentator who en- 
ables us to understand the Bible is the 
Holy Spirit. This is His peculiar work; 
the book is His and the application of the 
word to the individual life is His, and no 
human agent, formula, or catechism dare 
supplant the divine guide under penalty 
of utter failure of being able to exercise 
quickening faith and of understanding the 
message aright. It seems to me that the 
class of simply devotional books are even 
worse than useless, as they never turn out 
anything better than weak, lackadaisical 
Christians. The best books are those 
which continually send the student right 
back to the Bible to test the truth of 
their statements. 

In conclusion, if I have gained the at- 
tention of any young Christians, let me 
again beg them to be Bible-loving, Bible- 
reading Christians. If they are weak, 
the Bible will make them strong; if they 
are ignorant, the Bible will build them 
up in the truth; if they are assailed by 
doubts and criticisms, the Bible will dis- 
pel them as the mists of the morning 
melt away before the sun in his splendor. 
Do they desire to know more about 
Christ, in whom are hid all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge, the Bible is 
the one place to seek for such wisdom. 
Are they among those who know not if 
there be any Holy Spirit, they will never 
say so if they read their Bibles. Are the 
lusts of the flesh strong within them, 
here they learn how the flesh has been 
buried and they find their Christian 
privileges in a resurrection life. Is our 
earthly pilgrimage one of sore trials, 
here we find that we are seated with 
Christ in the heavenlies and heaven has 
begun on earth for all who love the will 
of God above all else. 

“© earth, earth, hear the word of the 
Lord.” ‘ Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God.” 





The Man Behind the Vision 
By Charles K. Ober 


* J T shall be in the last days, saith God, 

1 will pour forth of my Spirit upon 
all tlesh—and your young men shall see 
visions and your old men shall dream 
dreams.” 

The difference between a vision and a 
dream seems to be in the power to help 
in its fulfillment. The young man, by the 
Spirit of God, sees the main outlines of 
the thing most worthy of his life’s in- 
vestment, 


** And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended.” 


“Not disobedient to the heavenly vision,” 
all things in the pathway to its fulfillment 
are obedient to him. The old man, deal- 
ing largely with “the stuff that dreams 
are made of,” sees things which he lacks 
the opportunity to help materialize. The 
difference is chiefly in the man behind the 
vision. Joseph the “ dreamer” became 
Daniel “ the seer” 


the ruler of Egypt. 
was prime minister of the first world 


empire. Paul, who saw the vision of the 
risen Christ, pressed on that he might 
know Him and the power of His resur- 
rection. 

Two visions, with heavenly radiance 
and commanding power, have come to a 
few young men and women of the pres- 
ent generation of believers in Christ. 
The first is the vision of the world evan- 
gelized within the generation; the sec- 
ond, the vision of a life of obedience and 
fellowship with Christ that will make the 
first vision a reality. The visions are 
not new, as the records of the early 
Church indicate that they were seen and 
obeyed by the Christians of that genera- 
tion. And yet the majority of the human 
race now living on the earth are un- 
evangelized. 

The Church had the vision, but al- 
lowed it to “ die away and fade into the 
light of common day,” and “ where there 
is no vision the people perish.” The 
responsibility for the world’s speedy 
evangelization now rests, humanly speak- 
ing, with the young men and women 
who see the vision and themselves as 


necessary to its realization. The ques- 
tion is a personal one and its answer de- 
pends upon the man behind the vision. 

ls he a man of commanding purpose? 
He may have put his name to the decla- 
ration “ it is my purpose, if God permit, 
to become a foreign missionary,” or to 
that companion statement of missionary 
consecration, “it is my purpose, by the 
grace of God, to live, to study, to pray, 
and to give for the evangelization of the 
world.” But does this purpose control 
his life? Is it stronger than fear of pov- 
erty, of hardship, or of obscurity? Does 
it surmount obstacles, overcome inertia, 
expect the victory, and make no pro- 
vision for defeat? Does his purpose 
recognize God in the vision and there- 
fore expect Him to work effectually in 
his life and service for the fulfilling of 
His purpose? 

Is he a man of effectual prayer? Does 
his purpose enter into his praying? and 


‘is it a part of his life study and discipline 


to conform his life to the conditions of 
availing prayer? Does he recognize 
that, if “it is God that worketh in him 
to will and to do of His good pleasure,” 
he may therefore “ ask what he will and 
it shall be done unto him”? Does he 
realize that, if prevented by the provi- 
dence of God from going out personally 
as a foreign missionary, he may accom- 
plish more for the spread of Christ’s 
Kingdom on earth by “ praying always 
with all prayer and supplication in the 
Spirit,” than by working always with all 
energy and preaching always with all 
eloquence in the mission field, and that 
therefore he may not be excused from 
his missionary obligation ? 

Ts he filled with the Spirit of God? If 
not, why not? The time has passed 
when disciples of Christ could say “ we 
did not so much as hear whether the 
Holy Ghost was given.” There have 
been too many demonstrations of the 
presence and power of the Spirit of God 
in the lives of Christians and too many 
evidences of spiritual declension and 
poverty apart from the Spirit of God to 
warrant any man in expecting the least 
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trace of abiding success in Christian 
work without the constant personal fill- 
ing and effective manifestation of the 
Holy Spirit. The Spirit who gave the 
vision is necessary to its realization—or 
like the prophet Balaam we shall “ see 
him, but not now,” and “ behold him, 
but not nigh.” Time and space will 
surely separate us from our high calling. 
But with the mighty power of God filling 
his inmost life and the spiritual energy 
of the risen and glorified Christ pouring 
from him, like “ rivers of living water,” 
what combination of human opposition 
or unfavorable circumstances can with- 
stand his forward movement or prevent 
his heaven-commanded ministry ? 

Is he a man of action? The evangeliza- 
tion of the world will be accomplished 
by deeds and not merely by resolutions. 
Prayer is necessary, but not as an excuse 
from toil and suffering. We gird our- 
selves with prayer and hurl ourselves 
into the conflict. The Spirit of God is 
necessary, but not merely for our enjoy- 
ment. Energized and sustained by the 
Spirit of God a man is “ strengthened 


with all power, according to the might 
of His glory, unto all patience and long- 
suffering with joy.” The evangelization 
of the world, therefore, waits for men who 
will do it. We have power; the power 
of prayer, the power of money, the power 
of the Gospel, the power of testimony, 
the power of opportunity, and the power 
of God. The trouble is we have had these 
things to ourselves too long. It is time 
we gave them away in Christ-like deeds. 
If it is true that the Gospel is still the 
power of God unto salvation to everyone 
that believes it, that God is still commit- 
ting to men this ministry of reconcilia- 
ton, and that the majority of living men 
have never heard of it, then, to give the 
Gospel to the whole world in this gen- 
eration is the greatest human problem 
of the present age. Let us, therefore, 
rise up and grapple with it, like men who 
have risen from the dead, putting behind 
us forever the old life of self-deception 
and neglect, and, constrained by the love 
of Christ and of men, seek first the im- 
mediate and world-wide extension of the 
Kingdom of God. 


The Student Christian Movement in Lands without National 
Organizations 


By William H. Sallmon, 


HEN the World’s Student Chris- 

tian Federation was formed, in 
1895, it was composed of five student 
movements, viz., those in America, Great 
Britain, Germany, Scandinavia, and Mis- 
sion Lands. It was foreseen at that time 
that some of the leading groups com- 
posing the Movement in Mission Lands 
would soon swarm in order to form 
movements of their own and to enter 
the Federation on the same basis as the 
other four. So it has come to pass that 
India, Japan, China, and South Africa 
have each created a national organiza- 
tion and have sought and gained admit- 
tance to the Federation. The present 
extent of the movement in lands without 
national organizations includes Egypt, 
Syria and Palestine, Asia Minor, Ar- 
menia, Persia, Turkey in Europe, Bul- 
garia, the Hawaiian Islands, Brazil, 
Chili, and West Central Africa. In 
Hungary steps have been taken toward 
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forming a national alliance. The For- 
eign Department of the International 
Committee of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association supervises these groups 
in unorganized lands, as the prevailing 
type of organization in all the fields men- 
tioned is the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. The means employed for 
fostering them are correspondence, the 
Foreign Mail, the distribution of lit- 
erature, and visitation, chiefly by leaders 
of other movements in their journeys 
from one country to another. The 
Hawaiian group is the most fortunate in 
this respect. Others are more isolated, 
and rarely or never receive the help 
which they crave and need. The present 
generation of students in the colleges of 
the Levant and Southeastern Europe 
have seen only one representative of the 
Federation. They are cut off from the 
inspiration which the students of more 
favored lands receive from conferences, 
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conventions, and visitation. It was a 
great pleasure and privilege, therefore, 
for the writer on his way from Austral- 
asia to America to visit by the request of 
the Federation the student centers in 
Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine and Syria, Asia 
Minor, Turkey in Europe, Greece, Bul- 
garia, and Hungary. The work con- 
sisted in strengthening the Associations 
already in existence, in preparing the 
way for new organizations, in promoting 
devotional Bible study and active per- 
sonal work, in studying the student 
problems in untried fields, in bringing 
the isolated bands of students into prac- 
tical and vital touch with the world-wide 
movement, and in securing delegates for 
the Federation Conference in France. 

The first stop was at the island of 
Ceylon, where visits and addresses were 
made at various colleges, missions, and 
churches in the southern part of the 
island, and at the Christian Association 
at Colombo. The latter has made great 
progress since the arrival of a trained 
secretary to direct its work. The col- 
leges are for the most part large pre- 
paratory schools conducted on mission 
principles, and the key to the christian- 
ization of Ceylon is in these schools. 
The attempt to establish a central “ In- 
tercollegiate ” has failed, and efforts are 
now directed toward organizing inde- 
pendent Associations in each school. 
The ignorance and superstition to be 
faced is appalling, and the delicate prob- 
lems to solve—racial, language, and 
entrée to government schools—require 
patient study. 

The visits in Egypt were confined to 
three cities—Cairo, Asyut, and Alexan- 
dria—where the United Presbyterian 
Church is doing a noble work. There 
are about 500 boys and girls and ten 
theological students in the mission at 
Cairo. It was a pleasure to meet there 
two former leaders of the British move- 
ment—Messrs. Gairdner and Thornton, 
now missionaries of the Church Mission- 
ary Society. The Presbyterian Mission 
is also planted at Alexandria, where 
there is a school of some 200 boys and 
girls. But the light of Egypt is the 
splendid training college at Asyut with 
its strong Christian Union of 120 mem- 
bers, and a well-developed committee 


system which provides for work for new 
students, Bible study, home and foreign 
missions. Their effective personal work 
of student with student added twenty- 
three to the Church last year and thirty- 
seven the year before. From the walls 
of this college are going out the men who 
will redeem the Soudan and who are 
destined to play a saving part in the 
making of new Egypt. 

Then came the land of the Bible, 
dominated by despotic Turkish rule and 
reeking with corrupt Christianity, Mos- 
lem intolerance, and Jewish bigotry. 
There is only one Christian organization 
among students in Palestine and Syria— 
that at the Syrian Protestant College at 
Beirut—and only two Christian Associa- 
tions among the young men in the cities, 
one at Jerusalem and one at Beirut. 
Associations did exist at Jaffa and Naza- 
reth. The former was suppressed by the 
Turkish authorities and the latter died 
through lack of proper care. The move- 
ment in these countries and in all Arabic- 
speaking lands cannot be expected to 
thrive until a leader is set apart to guide 
it. The missionaries are working up to 
the limit of their abilities and would not 
approve of any attempt to start Christian 
Associations within the schools until 
adequate supervision is assured. Visits 
and addresses were made at Jaffa, Jerusa- 
lem, Ramallah, Nazareth, Damascus, 
Baalbek, and Beirut. The Association 
at the Syrian Protestant College is fort- 
unate in having the presence on the 
teaching staff of such former leaders of 
the movement in America as Dr. Web- 
ster (University of Toronto), Messrs. 
Nicely and Miller (Princeton), and Wood 
(Union). All of the members of the 
Association are enrolled in Bible classes. 

In skirting the shores of Asia Minor 
we stopped at Tripoli and addressed 
forty girls at the American Mission; 
and at Tarsus, where in the St. Paul In- 
stitute there is a Christian Association 
of some fifty members. The quarantine 
against bubonic plague compelled us to 
pass by Smyrna, where the American 
Collegiate Institute with 200 boys is 
doing a solid Christian work and where 
the principal was waiting for us to plant 
a Christian Association. Then we came 
to Constantinople, the dirty and de- 
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graded, yet splendid and dazzling, capi- 
tal of Turkey, and to the famous Robert 
College, magnificently situated on the 
historic Bosphorus. Here the Christian 
Association, numbering 160 members, is 
divided into four branches—Armenian, 
Bulgarian, Greek, and English. Some 
days were spent in conference with com- 
mittees and workers, public meetings, 
and personal interviews with students. 
The mixture of nationalities, the strict- 
ures of the Turkish government upon 
societies, and the lack of Biblical knowl- 
edge or early religious training on the 
part of the students are some of the dif- 
ficulties which stand in the way of doing 
a spiritual work. It was refreshing to 
meet and address 350 Armenians, fully 
two-thirds of whom were men, in the 
Bible House at old Stamboul, where they 
maintain a flourishing Christian Associa- 
tion. Across the Bosphorus, on the 
Asiatic side, at Scutari, is the American 
College for Girls, where it was a privilege 
to address about 170 students, to conduct 
a Bible study with them, and to meet 
with their Christian Association. Near 
by is the hospital where Miss Florence 
Nightingale did her noble work during 
the Crimean War, and the cemetery 
where 6,000 British soldiers are at rest. 
A most interesting glimpse of inland life 
and mission work was afforded at the 
Bithynia High School in Bartizag with 
its 150 students. Their temperance and 
benevolent societies and Christian En- 
deavor will probably be merged into a 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
so bring this remote and promising 
school into line with the world-wide 
movement. 

To journey from Constantinople to 
Athens is to move away from Turkish 
oppression into Greek freedom. The 
University of Athens has about 3,500 
students, but many of these are loosely 
attached and simply attend lectures oc- 
casionally. The National Church holds 
sway, and through its influence the gov- 
ernment suppresses religious meetings 
for fear of proselyting. The city has a 
Christian Association of thirty members, 
which it was a pleasure to address 
through the interpretation of a young 
Harvard Ph.D., now an instructor in the 
University of Athens. 


At Sofia, the capital of Bulgaria, only 
three Protestant students were found in 
a university of 450. Openings to gov- 
ernment positions, which so many covet, 
are shut against Protestants. In the city 
there is a vigorous Christian Association 
of forty members. At Samokov the 
Collegiate Institute has about 150 boys 
and girls and a growing Christian Asso- 
ciation. All the spare time outside of 
meetings was employed in personal in- 
terviews with students who came freely 
to discuss their mental and spiritual dif- 
ficulties. They arranged to send a dele- 
gate to the Federation Conference. 

Probably the most hopeful field for 
student Christian effort in Southeastern 
Europe is Hungary. Six hundred out 
of the 4,000 students in the university at 
Budapest are Protestants. There are 
two other universities in Hungary and 
one school of engineering, five Reformed 
Church theological colleges, and four 
Lutheran, twenty-six Protestant gym- 
nasia, and five normal schools. The four 
student Christian Associations, two in 
Budapest, one in Eperjes, and one in 
Kolozsvar, have taken preliminary steps 
toward a national organization. They 
arranged to send a delegate to the Fed- 
eration Conference. Although the stu- 
dents had scattered for vacation, meet- 
ings were held at Budapest and at 
Kolozsvar, in Transylvania. 

It is clear that this group of widely 
scattered Associations without national 
organizations is one of the most impor- 
tant in the Federation. What student 
centers in the world wield larger influ- 
ence than Robert College at Constan- 
tinople, facing both Europe and Asia, 
where the seeds were sown which secured 
the independence of Bulgaria; the 
Syrian Protestant College at Beirut, 
which is leavening with the leaven of 
righteousness the fifty millions of people 
in Moslem lands who speak the Arabic 
tongue; the Training College at Asyut, 
“which has done more, probably, to 
promote the intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual progress of Egypt than any 
other force or agency” ? These leading 
institutions, and the smaller ones in their 
own way and place, are among the 
greatest factors in the spiritual expansion 
of Christendom. 








Gailey’s Escape from Tientsin 


R. ROBERT R. GAILEY, known 
to American students as a former 
center-rush of the Princeton football 
eleven and General Secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of 
that university, and later as Traveling 
Secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, sailed in 1898 for China as 
one of the foreign secretaries of the In- 
ternational Committee. Since his arrival 
in China he has been at work in Tientsin, 
having charge of the only Association 
building in China, the Livingstone Taylor 
Memorial building at Tientsin. For a 
considerable time after the Chinese out- 
break Mr. Gailey’s fate was unknown to 
his American friends. The story of his 
escape from Tientsin together with his 
family, as recounted in a letter recently 
received, is most interesting. The letter 
was sent to a New York friend, and for 
space reasons only part can be printed 
here. As abridged, the letter is as fol- 
lows: 

“Tt was early Sunday morning, June 
17, that the Chinese opened fire on the 
gunboats at Taku in reply to the ulti- 
matum of the powers given to the officer 
in command of the Taku forts. These 
forts had the flags of the allied foreign 
powers flying over them by 8 o'clock 
that morning, and by 2.30 that same 
afternoon the first shell was fired into 
the settlement at Tientsin. My! How 
it did shake us all up! I had just gone 
uptown to see about Mrs. Gailev’s mov- 
ing uptown for a few days, and just as 
I was going into the house of a friend 
to make plans their first shell went 
whirring, sputtering, splashing through 
the air. It took my breath for a mo- 
ment, and I confess I was a little undone. 
Several things flashed through my mind, 
but I was not long in deciding my course 
of action. My wife and baby were three- 
quarters of a mile away, and these shells 
were going right down in that direction. 
I got into my ricksha and hurried down 
the street. My man pulling me gave 
out either through heat or fear, likely 
both, and I jumped out and ran, calling 
to him to follow me, so that he might 


bring Mrs. Gailey and baby. As soon 
as 1 got in sight of home I saw her 
coming with baby and Mr. Lowrie (of 
Paotingfu), who was with us at the time, 
carrying such things as they could pick 
up in their hurry and fright. It seemed 
a long way to Gordon Hall that hot, 
memorable day, as we hurried along, 
pulling the ricksha and hugging close 
to the houses and walls to get perchance 
a little cover from those terrible shells 
that were flying over and about us we 
hardly knew where. Exhausted in 
breath, but strengthened in prayer, we 
came into the Hall and were ordered to 
go down into the cellar. It was dark 
and damp. There were frightened, 
squawking, gabbling Chinese women by 
the dozen all rushed down into the 
cellars, and there we were without beds 
or food and the night coming on, and 
with the constant firing dangerous to go 
outside. But by 4.30 the firing ceased, 
though there was a good deal of ‘ snip- 
ing’ by the Chinese, and ‘bullets were 
singing over and around the place nearly 
all the time. Food and beds were car- 
ried in, and by dark we were in some 
sort of shape for the night. That first 
night was rather sleepless. We men 
patrolled the building all night, and con- 
tinued to do so every night during the 
siege. I took my ‘watch’ with the 
others, and it was a novel experience to 
be walking about with a Winchester rifle 
on the watch for intruders, and hearing 
the ‘ snipers’ singing and striking about 
in the trees or against the wall. 

“ After eight days of such life it grew 
pretty hard for Mrs. Gailey to care for 
the baby, and he did not seem to im- 
prove, though he grew no worse, appar- 
ently, so we decided to make a change 
to some other place, even if it was not so 
well protected. A number of mission- 
aries and friends had gathered into the 
house of Mr. Cousins, the president of 
our Association, and I went to him about 
our case and he prepared a place on his 
upstairs enclosed veranda, which was 
quite good enough, though a little ex- 
posed to spent bullets, yet we decided 











to take the risk and get a better place. 
It was such a treat to have plenty of 
SOOM. «6 « 

“IT made several trips between times 
down to our house and tried to get 
things together and such things as we 
needed immediately packed in trunks 
and brought away. But it was a sad 
sight to see our Association all torn up 
and all the furnishings we had worked 
so hard to get all used up and destroyed. 
Our home was in just as bad a plight, 
and all our things were being used by 
the soldiers. We were now hoping to 
get out of Tientsin just as soon as pos- 
sible, but did not know 
when it could be arranged 
for us to go. Finally, on 
the 5th of July, the big 
‘Fawan’ came up and a 
big lighter (open freight 
boat) was prepared for the 
people and their personal 
baggage, which was great- 
ly reduced on account of 
space. By kindness of 
Captain Bagley, officer in 
command of the allied 
forces, we were given a 
place on the tug, which 
was quite comfortable. 

“The ride down the 
river was so restful and 
quiet, though we could 
hear the bombardment al- 
most all the way down. 
Dead Chinese bodies in 
the river still gave signs of 
the dreadful fighting of a 
week previous. We left 
Tientsin about 11 A.M. and 
reached Tongku by 6.30 p.m. We were 
ordered to get on the coast merchant ves- 
sel ‘ Shengking,’ which was already full. 
Such a scramble for the remaining 
places! 

“It was hopeless to get a place for a 
tired mother and sick baby on that boat. 
I presented my needs to Captain Wise, 
of the U. S. S. ‘ Monocacy,’ and he was 
going to give me a place in his ship, 
crowded as he was, when he happened 
to remember a private railroad car stand- 
ing on the siding near by, and asked me 
if we could sleep in that. It was a god- 
send. A nice large place, with good air 
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and quiet, and we had a good restful 
night, for which we thanked God. The 
next day we were all off by the ‘ Sheng- 
king’ for the transports, which were 
lying about eight miles out from the 
mouth of the river. As we went down 
the river past the Taku forts, we saw the 
evidences of the guns on the breast- 
works. The Chinese make their forts of 
mud and they look very soft, as though 
they would be very easy to knock down, 
but such was not the case. There were 
lots of marks and holes in the breast- 
works, but they were not greatly dam- 
aged. The mud or earth was not blown 





Robert R. Gailey and a Chinese Friend 


to pieces as stone or wood would be. 
The flags of the four nations—England, 
Japan, Germany, and Russia—were float- 
ing over these forts. The native towns 
of Tongku and Taku were in smoking 
ruins. By noon we were out to the 
anchorage where all the warships were 
lving, about thirty-four of them from the 
different powers. It was a novel sight 
and a very interesting one. . We were or- 
dered to ship over to the ‘ Hai Loong,’ 
a small craft that was already too full. 
It was a hard job to get the baggage 
over, and each one had to hustle his 
own. We helped each other, and thus 
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Christian Students of North China—the kind of which Martyrs are Made 


lightened the work, which otherwise 
would have been exceedingly burden- 
some. 

“We were so crowded that it was 
utterly impossible for even the women 
and children to get a comfortable place 
to spend the night, and the report was 
that we were to be shipped in this fashion 
to Nagasaki, which would mean a three- 
days’ voyage at the shortest. So we sent 
word to the Admiral, and asked if there 
could not be some provision made for 
the Americans on the warships or the 
transport ‘ Logan,’ which had just come 
in, and thus relieve the congestion on 
the ‘ Hai Loong,’ and we would be more 
comfortable. In a couple of hours we 
spied the U. S. launch with two small 
boats in tow coming our way, and our 
hopes went up several degrees. Very 
soon they were hustling our baggage 
into the little boats, and all the women 
and children were put into the launch to 
go off to the ‘ Yorktown.’ Before it was 
quite dark we were all quartered in the 
nice, clean, roomy gunboat, and every 
attention was given by officers and men 


to make us comfortable. They gave up 
their rooms; we bathed and shaved and 
combed, and those who had a change of 
apparel appeared in their enviable garb. 
Oh, it was fine! We had a respectable 
meal, too, which was not the least of our 
blessings, as many of us had been living 
in ‘any old way’ since we were turned 
out of our homes on June 17. 

“The next morning we were put on 
the U. S. Army transport ‘ Logan.’ 
What a big, fine vessel she was, and just 
sticking full of men. The Ninth Infantry 
from Manila was aboard, and for three 
days we had an opportunity of seeing 
soldiers and talking with them. It was 
very interesting to see them going off 
with all their equipment, yet we knew 
that many of them would be left in that 
land as sacrifices to the opening up of 
that dark land to the light of truth and 
civilization. After we had waited a week 
the orders came to move, and right glad 
were we to see the great ship lift anchor 
and steam out through the ships of all 
the nations into the deep blue toward 
Japan and home.” 
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Association Membership 


By O. F. Gardner, General Secretary at Princeton University 


HE Association is largely respon- 

sible for the deeper religious life 
of the institution in which it is found. 
In assuming this responsibility it has 
taken up a strife, “ not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities and 
powers,” against the combined forces of 
evil. Organized and combined effort has 
ever been more effective in successfully 
carrying on this strife than has unor- 
ganized and individual effort. The aim 
of any man who has in him the love of 
Christ is to place himself where he can 
be of the greatest use in Christ’s work. 
In college life the Association generally 
furnishes the mdst potent means of or- 
ganized Christian work. The object of 
every Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is to bring the largest possible 
number of men into the closest possible 
touch with Jesus Christ. In order to 
realize this object the Association must 
have the enthusiastic support of every 
professing Christian. All sense of in- 





Methods of Membership Work 


dividual inclination or preference must 
be put aside, and there must be among 
all Christ’s followers an understanding 
and unity which reach their highest 
point of efficiency only in the fellowship 
of the Association. 

The individual, in order to realize the 
ideal of usefulness which he has set be- 
fore him, needs the help which the Asso- 
ciation can give. He needs the inspira- 
tion and enthusiasm which come from 
contact with other men actively engaged 
in the different phases of Association 
work. In order that his spiritual life 
may develop in proportion as his mental 
and physical life are developing, he must 
have the exercise and training which the 
Association will furnish. Whether a 
man be a Christian or not, if he enters 
the Association with the right spirit he 
will find there that which will broaden 
and deepen his life—that which will most 
help him to stand true to his own better 
self. 


By Harry Wade Hicks, Student Secretary of the International Committee 


CLOSE study of membership and 

methods of membership work re- 
veals the following facts: (1) Four-fifths 
of the men in college and other institu- 
tions of higher learning are outside the As- 
sociation. (2) The great majority of these 
men, numbering over one hundred 
thousand, are ignorant of the chief pur- 
poses and simplest methods of the Asso- 
ciation. (3) Few students oppose the 
Association who understand the genius 
of the organization and its influence 
throughout the world. (4) There are 
some members of the Association who 
are indifferent to the work, and some 
unfaithful to the purposes of the organi- 
zation, chiefly because they have never 
been impressed with its true character. 
(5) The highest standards of member- 
ship, marked by service and sacrifice, 
attract men more readily than the listless, 





mercenary, and superficial claims some- 
times used. (6) Student life affords no 
superior opportunity for exerting a di- 
rect and powerful influence for Christ 
and the Church upon the present genera- 
tion of students than that now at the 
door of every membership committee. 
(7) The work of the membership com- 
mittee either helps or hinders the work 
of every other agency for promoting re- 
ligious life and activity in the college. 
The purpose of the committee is mani- 
fold, varying according to the environ- 
ment of the institution and the peculiar 
needs of the men whose membership is 
solicited. The best committees set forth 
in an unhurried private conversation the 
chief reasons for having all men of good 
moral character associated in a Christian 
organization. The work of every depart- 
ment is explained in detail. The relation 
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of the local Association to the intercol- 
legiate Association Movement of Canada 
and the States is outlined, and the work 
of the Student Volunteer Movement and 
the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion described. The duties and privi- 
leges of membership are made plain. 
An earnest effort is made to discover the 
past experience of each student in re- 
ligious work, his present attitude and 
specific need, and an estimate is thus 
made of the definite course which should 
be adopted by each man to meet his 
need. Men are enrolled in Bible classes, 
and mission study classes, and recom- 
mended to definite positions of respon- 
sibility. Many are led to join the 
Church. For some a new social environ- 
ment is formed, and old ones broken. 
The membership is studied throughout 
the year with a view to the enlistment of 
every man in definite spiritual exercises. 
New members are being added, and men 
led to Christ up to the end of the college 
year. 

That these successes may become 
more universally realized, the following 
suggestions are made for the guidance 
of men doing membership work: 

(1) While spending the morning hour 
of private devotions, write out the rea- 
sons which have weight in leading a man, 
whether Christian or not, into Christian 
fellowship with men. Discuss these in 
the next committee meeting. 

(2) Master the pamphlets on Bible 
study, missionary work, religious meet- 
ings, and work for new students, and 
become familiar with the work outlined 
by each committee. The cabinet or ex- 
ecutive committee meeting is held for 
the purpose of giving this equipment to 
each chairman. 

(3) Become familiar with the reports 
of the Student Volunteer Movement and 
the literature of the Federation. Four 
hours of honest study will accomplish 
this. Scan the last volume of Tue In- 


TERCOLLEGIAN (one hour), and digest 
each current issue (thirty minutes each 
month). 

(4) Cultivate the habit of conversing 
with Christian men on spiritual topics. 
This will develop a natural approach 
to religious questions and stimulate 
thought on dealing successfully with 
personal difficulties encountered in con- 
ference with men. 

(5) Resolve to be a true personal 
worker for unconverted men, and set 
about preparation for this greatest privi- 
lege and duty of membership work. The 
membership committee should be com- 
posed of men who will study how to do 
this work. To that end join a class, and 
continue in it, feeding upon the word of 
God. 

(6) Resolve to fight sin in every form, 
and free men from its power, by the 
Biblical method. Learn what this is. 

(7) Use selected pieces of literature 
wisely and frequently. Among others, 
these have been of great value: “ The 
Memorial of a True Life (Hugh Bea- 
ver)’ (Speer); three pamphlets by Mr. 
Mott, entitled “The Morning Watch,” 
“Bible Study for Spiritual Growth,” 
and “Secret Prayer”; “ With Christ ” 
(Murray); marked copies of THe INTER- 
COLLEGIAN; the prayer cycle of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement, and sample 
copies of the standard courses of Bible 
and Mission study. 

(8) Resolve that every man in the in- 
stitution shall be given opportunity to 
learn of the purposes of the Associa- 
tion, that the work will be prosecuted 
throughout the entire vear, and that op- 
portunity to enlist men in Christian 
service will be devised and accepted as 
the rule of the daily life of the faithful 
disciple of Christ. 

Is it unreasonable to expect that the 
sphere of influence of the Association 
shall be doubled in extent and degree 
during the present year? 
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‘The Fifth Annual Conference of the Nederlandsche Christen- 


Studenten Vereeniging 


HE last conference of the Dutch stu- 

dents was held from September 5 to 
8, and, as usual, at the little village of 
Laren. There was a small increase of 
attendance this year. Altogether there 
were eighty-nine students and speakers. 
A good number of the students had not 
attended any former conference. The 
speakers were mostly older men. Only 
two students gave addresses. This con- 
ference is not arranged in the way of 
the American summer conferences at 
Lake Geneva and Northfield. The stu- 
dents take more part in the work. After 
every address there is time for discus- 
sion, of which ample use is made. Every- 
body is expected to express his thoughts, 
and in some cases the address was short- 
ened so as to give more time for dis- 
cussion. One clergyman was in charge 
of the Bible lectures, which opened and 
closed every day. 

Among the other speakers there were 
one professor of theology, one doctor of 
medicine, two doctors of laws, one doctor 
of divinity, and one missionary. Each 
of these men spoke about some question 
in connection with his work, so making 
a variety of great interest, and vet all 


~OR more than thirty years the 
Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of North America have observed 
the second Sunday of November and the 
week following as a Day and Week of 
Prayer. The blessed results in spiritual 
awakenings and in the conversion of 
young men which have followed the ob- 
servance of this season show convincing- 
ly the importance to each Association of 
joining in this opportunity for united 
prayer with other Associations every- 
where. This year the dates are Novem- 
ber I1 to 17. 
The Student Associations are but a 
part of the larger Association movement 





By L. E. Brandt 





The Week of Prayer 


uniting in trying to solve the question: 
How should a Christian give Christ the 
place He ought to have in every part of 
his life—in the small things of every-day 
life, in the university, in civil service, as 
a student, etc. ? 

An address of great importance was 
the one on “ The Significance of the Law 
for our Spiritual Life.” Drawing a 
parallel between anarchism and anabap- 
tism, as both being lawless, the speaker 
demonstrated the essence of the law as 
an educator and as a guardian of certain 
truths in times when there is no force to 
live out this truth by first impulse. 
Therefore a good law is never in opposi- 
tion to the essence of the subject to the 
law, and a law can be put aside only 
when it is entirely fulfilled, and is there- 
by become immanent, and is no longer 
transcendent. 

There was a wholesome spirit-of quiet 
earnestness all through the conference, 
without any excitement, but one which 
gave a sort of strength which promises 
to have its effects in the coming term. 
May God use this conference to His 
glory and the furtherance of His King- 
dom. 






which works for and among all classes of 
young men, and at no time in the year 
can the significance of this larger broth- 
erhood better be realized than during the 
Week of Prayer. 

The observance of this Association 
prayer anniversary in no way supplants 
the observance of the Universal Day of 
Prayer for Students, the second Sunday 
in February, which emphasizes and 
makes real the prayer fellowship of 
Christian students the world around. 
The extra meetings and spiritual effort 
during the November week may well in- 
tensify Christian activity throughout the 
whole fall term. 










The Student World 


At Haverford, fifty per cent. of the 
students are enrolled in systematic Bible 
study. 


The University of California has 215 
men enrolled in the Association Bible 
classes. 


Russia sent delegates to the recent an- 
nual conference of the German student 
movement. 


Mr. S. D. Gordon has been spending 
a month for evangelistic work in the col- 
leges of Missouri. 


The Yale Association has a member- 
ship in all departments of the university 
of about 1,000 men. 


Seventy-five per cent. of the Associa- 
tion membership at Colorado College are 
in the Bible classes. 


Seventy-five students in Allegheny 
College are enrolled in Bible study, using 
the first two courses of the Cycle. 


The Association at the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute has secured a large 
room which will be fitted up for its work. 


At the Association decision meeting 
at Williams College 175 men were pres- 
ent and a number of freshmen took their 
stand for Christ. 


At Hartwick Seminary the Associa- 
tion has thirty-seven members out of 
forty students. Thirty-nine men are en- 
gaged in Bible study. 


Part I. of Mr. Beach’s text-book, 
“ New Testament Studies in Missions,” 
has been translated into French by the 
Swiss student movement. 


The employment bureau of the Asso- 
ciation at the University of Nebraska 
during the first month secured permanent 
positions for thirty-five men. 


The employment bureau of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri Association secured 
employment for thirty men in connection 
with the work for new students. 


The Swiss student movement has for 
the first time appointed a general secre- 
tary. They have secured for this work 
the services of Mr. Pierre Bovet. 


The date set for the Universal Day of 
Prayer for Students by the committee of 
the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion is the second Sunday in February. 


The sixth annual conference of the 
Swiss student movement was attended 
by Over one hundred student delegates. 
There was also a strong representation 
of missionaries. 


Mr. J. M. Crabb has been employed 
as General Secretary by the Association 
at Rush Medical College, Chicago. He 
will give his whole time to the work dur- 
ing the fall quarter. 


Dr. D. A. K. Steele, President of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, has 
been appointed Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Management of the Chicago 
Student Department. 


In the decision meetings at Purdue 
University, and the universities of Wis- 
consin, Illinois, and Missouri, men were 
led to Christ. At the latter place there 
were upward of fifteen conversions. 


The Association of the University of 
Wisconsin has prepared a card catalogue 
of the membership, on which is kept a 
record of activities of each member of 
the Association during the four years of 
his course. 


The opening receptions at Kansas 
University were record-breakers; a 
freshman party, a reception to the fac- 
ulty, a “house warming,” and a social 
for Bible classes have been thoroughly 
successful events. 
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The Volunteer Band at Colorado Col- 
lege keeps up a circulating letter which 
goes to former members who are de- 
tained or who are in further preparation 
for foreign service. The letter has 
proved to be very helpful to all who re- 
ceive it. 





A Bible study rally was held at Syra- 
cuse University which was attended by 
225 men and women. Classes were of- 
fered in all the courses of the Bible Study 
Cycle. Within a week fifty-three men 
and fifty-three women were enrolled in 
these classes. 





Mr. E. T. Colton, International Stu- 
dent Secretary, will spend five weeks, 
commencing November 1, making a tour 
of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, in 
company with Mr. Stuart B. Hanna, 
College Secretary for these States. The 
aim will be largely evangelistic. 





The Association at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Chicago, has 
leased a fourteen-room house at 596 
West Adams Street and has furnished it, 
with the assistance of the faculty, as an 
Association house. Sixteen members of 
the Association live at the house. 





The fall campaign at Baker University, 
Baldwin, Kan., included the publication 
of the Association’s first hand-book— 
700 copies—the meeting of all new men 
at trains, a personal call upon every new 
man in his room before the decision 
meeting, where ten men accepted Christ. 





The Mount Hermon School Associa- 
tion made a room to room canvass for 
members on the night following the re- 
ception to new students. As a result the 
membership rose to 313 in one day, and 
subsequent canvass added 36, making a 
total of 349 members out of a student 
body of 429. 





The international convention of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, to be held 
in Boston, June 11 to 16 next, will cele- 
brate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the first American Associa- 
tion. The convention undoubtedly will 
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be the greatest Association event ever 
held in America. 





At Pomona College, California, a most 
thorough Bible study canvass last spring 
among men expecting to return to col- 
lege this fall, together with aggressive 
work among entering students during 
the fall campaign, has resulted in an 
exceptional enrollment in the classes, 
five of which have been organized. 





The striking feature of the work for 
new students at the University of Wis- 
consin this year was the development of 
the employment bureau. In a city of 
but 15,000 inhabitants and where it was 
supposed most of the work was already 
being done by old students, the Associa- 
tion placed, the first week, sixty-eight 
men either in permanent or in temporary 
positions. 





Forty-four men were present at the 
meeting held to organize the mission 
study class at Ohio State University. 
Twenty-two of these joined the class, 
and were divided into two groups, un- 
der different leaders. Professor J. W. 
Decker, of the faculty of the university, 
has offered the class the use of his mis- 
sionary library of about 100 volumes, 
and will himself lead one section. 





Dr. James H. Canfield, Librarian of 
Columbia University, has become a 
member of the Student Committee of the 
International Committee having super- 
vision of the student movement. He was 
for fourteen years a member of the 
faculty of the State University of Kan- 
sas, for four years Chancellor of the 
University of Nebraska, and four years 
President of the State University of 
Ohio. 





The opening men’s reception at Cor- 
nell University was attended by 500 stu- 
dents, and the joint reception by more 
than 600. Of the new men 170 have 
joined the Association. The registration 
in the Bible study classes has reached 
200. The employment bureau has found 
work for students, which, before the year 
is closed, will turn not less than $6,000 
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into the pockets of men who are working 
their way through the university. 


The Bible study work at the Michigan 
Agricultural College was the leading 
feature of the fall campaign. Eighty- 
five students, divided into five classes, 
are taking the “ Life of Christ,” by Shar- 
man. About twenty more are studying 
the Life and Epistles of Paul; fifteen in 
a missionary class, studying Mott’s new 
book; and twenty-two in a class in 
Principles of Christianity—making eight 
different classes in all, studying four 
separate courses. 


The Ypsilanti Normal School Asso- 
ciation is equipped with a good building 
of stone and brick, in which a growing 
work is now being conducted. Ninety 
per cent. of the men and women students 
are members of churches. The new 
president of the Normal School and the 
professors are rendering most valuable 
assistance. Three Bible classes will be 
organized among the men, and a thor- 
ough canvass for the study made. One 
student accepted Christ during the work 
preparatory to the first meeting. 


The Association at the University of 
Washington, Seattle, after several years 
of serious handicap, owing to lack of a 
suitable meeting-place and the scattered 
homes of the students, has been granted 
an admirably adapted room on the first 
floor of the new men’s dormitory for its 


exclusive use. The business men of 
Seattle gave $250 with which to furnish 
this room for the Association. It will 
be conducted as a social, study, and 
reading-room, and as general head- 
quarters for the Association’s activities. 


The work for new students in the col- 
leges of the Pacific Northwest was con- 
ducted more successfully than during 
any previous year. At some of the larger 
institutions fifty per cent. of the young 
men were new students. A strong, prac- 
tical social work was maintained, cul- 
minating in the decision meeting. At 
the University of Washington four men 
rose for prayer; at Albany College, one; 
at the University of Oregon, seven; at 


Monmouth Normal, two; and at the 
Agricultural College at Corvallis, Ore., 
ten men rose. 


Last spring the students of the Eugene 
Divinity School and of the University of 
Oregon conducted a campaign around 
Eugene in behalf of the India famine 
sufferers. Meetings were held in a num- 
ber of places and subscriptions—rarely 
collections—were taken. Some of the 
students carried it on during the summer, 
and more than $300 was raised. The 
same students and some new ones are 
now reorganizing to revisit these places 
and to secure the support of some of 
the rescued orphans at $15 a year, as 
provided for by the Christian Herald. 


The Northwestern University Associa- 
tion occupies this year a rented house 
with much superior equipment to that of 
last year. Over $100 has been raised by 
the advisory board to add to the furnish- 
ings, and the university administration 
makes an appropriation covering the 
heating and lighting expenses, in view of 
the value of the social features afforded 
by the house to the life of the university. 
One hundred men are in the systematic 
Bible courses of the Association. Forty 
per cent. of the new men have been se- 
cured for membership. At the first Vol- 
unteer Band meeting of the year were 
nine new members who had signed decla- 
ration cards during the summer. 


The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Purdue University, for the first 
time in its history, began the year with 
a well-equipped Association house. Two 
hundred men were provided with rooms 
and 200 more were given assistance in 
various ways during the opening week 
of the term. In addition, the first 
month’s work reports nine Bible classes 
with enrollment of fifty-five; eighteen 
men in mission study class; five men 
won to Christ; and sixty-five new mem- 
bers added to the Association. Mr. C. 
M. Dinsmore, Kalamazoo, 1900, as 
General Secretary, succeeds Mr. G. W. 
Leavitt, who is now Traveling Secretary 
in the West for the Student Volunteer 
Movement. 











The Amherst Student says, concerning 
the mission study class organized at 
Amherst College for the fall term: “ The 
book for this term’s study, John R. 
Mott’s ‘ Evangelization of the World in 
this Generation,’ is a logical and convinc- 
ing argument for the great missionary 
movement that is now taking place 
among students all over the Christian 
world. It will be the purpose of the 
class to test thoroughly the validity of 
each argument that Mr. Mott presents. 
It is hoped that at the end of the term’s 
work each member of the class will have 
thoroughly determined his own attitude 
toward missions. It is also hoped that 
many who do not now believe thorough- 
ly in foreign missions will become mem- 
bers of the class.” 


During the first two or three weeks of 
the term the Harvard Association re- 
ceived seventy-one new members, which 
is a larger number than were received 
during the entire preceding year. Over 
150 new men were assisted in finding 
lodgings. Fully 200 men made use of 
the Association's privileges during the 
opening days. Seven hundred new men 
registered in connection with the re- 
ligious census, as contrasted with 400 
during the preceding year. The recep- 
tion to new students was attended by 
311 men. One thousand hand-books 
have been judiciously distributed. A 
large number of men have volunteered 
to help in the various forms of Christian 
work carried on by the Association in 
Cambridge and vicinity. 


A recent edition of the Animus, pub- 





lished at Nanking, China, in the interest’ 


of the Central China Mission of the 
Methodist Church, contained this item: 
“A joint Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation meeting was recently held in 
University chapel. Three Associations, 
namely, those of the Christian, Presby- 
terian, and Methodist Episcopal institu- 
tions, united. There were several speak- 
ers. The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation is already a marked power for 
Christian work in our Chinese schools. 
One of the great principles it makes very 
clear to the mystified native mind is that 
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though our schools are necessarily de- 
nominational in support and manage- 
ment, Christianity is not denominational. 
Each and all have part in the one great 
end.” 


At Ohio Wesleyan University the As- 
sociation petitioned the faculty for an 
hour during the forenoon of September 
28 for the presentation of Bible study 
work. This request was granted, and 
the hour secured by shortening each 
recitation twenty minutes previous to the 
address. Over 800 were in attendance. 
Sixty-four men were enrolled after the 
meeting, twenty-five more the same 
evening, and thirteen the next two days. 
Of the total number in three days, 
seventy-four registered for the Studies in 
the Life of Christ. A total enrollment 
of over one hundred and fifty is expected. 
The committee. has been organized for 
a year of most careful solicitation of new 
members and close administration of the 
classes. New classes will be organized 
whenever enough new members are en- 
listed to warrant them. 


Mr. Archibald H. Grace, McGill Uni- 
versity, 98, sailed early in October to take 
charge of Association work in Allahabad, 
the capital of the Northwest Provinces 
of India, and one of the five great student 
centers of the empire. Before entering 
college Mr. Grace was an active Asso- 
ciation member in several places, includ- 
ing for a couple of seasons the West 
Philadelphia Branch; but his principal 
connection with the movement was as 
General Secretary of the McGill Univer- 
sity Young Men’s Christian Association 
during the latter part of his course. His 
interest in mission work dates back some 
vears. He was already a member of the 
Student Volunteer Movement at the in- 
ception of the Philadelphia Volunteer 
Union, of which he became a charter 
member, and later was the first secretary 
and an early president of the Volunteer 
Union of Montreal. 


Mr. E. T. Colton, International Stu- 
dent Secretary for the West, led the de- 
cision meeting at the University of 
Up to the present, five men 


Illinois. 
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have accepted Christ. Mr. W. W. Dil- 
lon, Illinois State College Secretary, 
presented the subject of Bible study; 
138 men have enrolled already in the 
courses, and the number is increasing. 
There was an attendance of 550 at the 
opening reception given by the two 
Associations. The average attendance 
at the regular meetings has been 131. 
The membership is now 250. Mr. G. 
W. Leavitt, Traveling Secretary for the 
Student Volunteer Movement, con- 
ducted the first missionary meeting of 
the year. The interest in missions is in- 
creasing. The Volunteer Band is com- 
posed of five new volunteers, among 
them the president and general secre- 
tary of the Association. The largest 
mission study class ever enrolled at the 
university has begun work. 


The Association at the University of 
Michigan reports an encouraging out- 
look along all lines of its work. Mr. H. 
W. Hicks spent Sunday, September 23, 
at Ann Arbor, and one man was won for 
Christ, while half a dozen professing 
Christians were definitely helped. Over 
140 new members have been added, and 
between fifty and sixty are already en- 
rolled in Bible classes, while a personal 
canvass is on to increase the number to 
150. Professor E. I. Bosworth deliv- 
ered the address on Bible Study. One 
class has been organized in Johnston’s 
course for personal workers. During 
the opening week forty lodgings were 
furnished to men who were unable to 
secure rooms before night. Over 550 
registered in the reception-room, al- 
though many more came in, and, in one 
way or another, were aided. The open- 
ing social was a decided success. At 
least one-half of the 250 present were 
new men. The social committee has 
started a series of receptions to the men 
of the various departments of the univer- 
sity. Faculty members are invited, and 
many have promised to attend. There 
are seventeen men rooming in the Asso- 
ciation house. 


Beginning November 1 and lasting for 
four days there will be held at Allegheny, 
Pa., the triennial convention of Young 


Men’s Christian Associations in theo- 
logical seminaries. The purpose of this 
convention is to promote intelligent and 
active interest in the cause of missions, 
city, home, and foreign; to afford the 
presidents and leaders of the missionary 
and devotional work of the Christian 
Associations in theological seminaries an 
opportunity to consider the best manner 
of promoting the various activities of the 
Associations ; to study some of the prob- 
lems pertaining to the Christian life of 
seminary students; to strengthen the 
bond of brotherhood uniting seminary 
men; and to receive inspiration from 
waiting unitedly upon God. The follow- 
ing are to be the speakers: Bishop 
James M. Thoburn, D.D., the Rev. C. 
Armand Miller, President H. G. Weston, 
D.D., Mr. J. T. Hadley, the Rev. Will- 
iam F. McDowell, D.D., Professor A. L. 
Gillette, D.D., President E. Y. Mullins, 
D.D., the Rev. L. E. Bradt, Mr. Joshua 
Levering, Mr. John R. Mott, Mr. Robert 
E. Speer, Mr. J. Campbell White, Bishop 
Joseph C. Hartzell, D.D., the Rev. Ar- 
thur H. Ewing, Mr. S. Earl Taylor, the 
Rev. Harlan P. Beach, the Rev. Dyson 
Hague, M.A., the Rev. Wilton Merle 
Smith, D.D. 


Fall Term Mission Studies 
V.—VIII. 
Hints for Class Members 


1. Study V., including Chapter V. of 
Mr. Mott’s “ The Evangelization of the 
World in this Generation,” gives only 
a few illustrations of the possibility of 
world evangelization in view of results 
already achieved. As the chapter is 
studied, try to recall other illustrations 
connected with successful work of your 
own missionary board or of mission 
fields with whose story you are familiar. 
Under Section III. of the Analytical In- 
dex jot down on paper the reasons why 
the institutions quoted succeeded, and 
try to think of some way in which the 
work might have been made even more 
effective. Look up in the encyclopedia 
or in Dr. A. C. Thompson’s “ Moravian 
Missions” further details concerning 
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that Church. Try to discover the source 
of their power, and note any features of 
their system which tend to become ele- 
ments of weakness. 

2. Study VI. covers Chapter VI. of 
the text-book. If you have any doubt 
about the truth of Section II. of the In- 
dex, look up in accessible books or en- 
cyclopedias some of the lowest races 
among whom missionaries have labored. 
Pattison’s “Gospel Ethnology” will 
prove especially useful here. The study 
of Section IV. of the lesson may profit- 
ably be narrowed down to a considera- 
tion of your own denomination. While 
it may be impossible to develop some of 
the subheads found there, the compari- 
son of what the denomination is now 
doing with what its resources make pos- 
sible should produce very strong con- 
victions as to personal duty in the matter 
of helping it reach a higher plane. 

3. Study VII. includes pages 160-179 
of the text-book, it being deemed wise 
to omit Chapter VII. in the class work. 
Do not fail to read it, however, as it con- 
tains very forceful and suggestive ma- 
terial. A missionary map, like the one 
in Dr. Pierson’s “ New Acts of the 
Apostles,” can be most helpful in study- 
ing this lesson; for despite the fact that 
it is not up to date, it shows the compara- 
tive strength of mission work in various 
lands. Pages 164-166, bearing upon 
missionary qualifications, should be am- 
plified, especially by volunteers. Such 
students should look over pages 47-56 
of Lawrence's “ Modern Missions in the 
East,” or “ The Student Missionary Ap- 
peal,” pages 69-81, with the purpose of 
learning in what respects they are likely 
to be defective and how these defects 
can be remedied. All students should 
take deeply to heart Section I. 6 of the 
Analytical Index. 

4. Study VIII. is found on pages 179- 
195 of the text-book. Two personal 
duties should be impressed upon the 
mind by this study—self-denial and sys- 
tematic prayer for missions. Convic- 
tions on these points should not only be 
produced, but the student should be on 
the lookout for suggestions as to ways 
in which his life can affect for good the 
home church and its pastor. Opportuni- 
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ties for co-operation in missionary effort 
outside the college should be eagerly 
embraced, so far as it can be done with- 
out neglecting the college field itself. 

5. Chapter IX. wilt in most classes be 
taken in connection with a review of the 
entire book. It and a resurvey of the 
entire argument traversed by the course 
should be helpful in enabling each stu- 
dent to decide upon the share which God 
would have him take in this generation’s 
world-wide work. Prayer and pen and 
ink should be unsparingly used during 
these final hours. Record in a private 
note-book the convictions that this book 
has brought into your life and the pur- 
poses that have been formed during these 
weeks. They will be way-marks in your 
spiritual life-history. 


Some Opinions Concerning 
the Fall Term Mission 
Text-book 


The Sunday School Times 


The subject is treated from the only 
convincing point of view—the historical. 
After properly defining the watchword, 
and discussing both the obligation of 
Christendom in regard to the world’s 
evangelization and the practical difficul- 
ties in its way, the author treats, in four 
fine chapters, the possibility of such an 
achievement in view of what was done 
by the first generation of Christians, 
what has been done in recent times, what 
should be done by a church with such 
resources as are now available, and in 
view of the opinions of leaders qualified 
to estimate practical possibilities. The 
volume closes with a discussion of the 
factors essential to its achievement, and 
a presentation of the value to mission 
enterprise of such a stirring watchword. 
The value of the book is enhanced by a 
careful bibliography and an analytical 
index of the thought. It is made very 
attractive by the tasteful and dainty 
binding and artistic presswork. 

Mr. Mott has rendered a real service to 
the church by this masterly yet straight- 
forward and inspiring presentation of 
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what is a great duty and privilege of the 
church to-day. It is stimulating, lucid, 
and convincing, addressing itself, not to 
the emotions, but to the judgment, yet so 
spiritual in tone and purpose that it en- 
courages and inspires the reader. 


Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


This is a fresh, comprehensive, and 
stirring volume. The author is full of 
his subject, and pours himself out with 
a “faith and hope” that become con- 
tagious with the reader. We _ hope, 
therefore, that the book may have a wide 
reading. The author is especially 
happy, forceful, and suggestive in his 
chapter on “ Factors Essential to the 
Evangelization of the World in this 
Generation.” 


Professor J. Ross Stevenson, of McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary. 


The book contains an array of mis- 
sionary information such as can be found 
in no other book of its size, and Mr. Mott 
has marshaled his vast army of facts in 
such a way as to furnish unanswerable 
argument. The book should be read 
and pondered by every Christian worker. 
It will not only enlarge his vision, but 
will lift his faith, cheer his heart, and 
spur him on to greater zeal in Christian 
endeavor. We believe that Mr. Mott’s 
book is destined to become a classic in 
missionary literature, and it sounds a 
trumpet note which should waken the 
whole Church of God. 


Eugene Stock, Esq., Editorial Secretary 
Church Missionary Society. 


All Student Volunteers, and all inter- 
ested in their movement, know how 
much the cause of the Evangelization of 
the World owes, under God, to Mr. Mott. 
They will welcome this book with more 
than ordinary expectation, and their ex- 
pectation will not be disappointed. After 
all that has been so well said, by many 
men and in many forms, about the 
Watchword, there was needed a full and 
authoritative exposition of it; and this 
Mr. Mott has now given us. 


Reviews 


“Ecumenical Missionary Conference, 
New York, 1900.” The Report of the 
Ecumenical Missionary Conference, of 
Foreign Missions, held in Carnegie 
Hall and neighboring Churches, April 
21 to May 1. New York: American 
Tract Society; London: Religious 
Tract Society. Two volumes, cloth, 
$1.50 per set. 

The Ecumenical Missionary Confer- 
ence, held in this city during the last 
week of April, voiced an urgent call to 
the young men and women of our coun- 
try. Inthe history of missions there has 
never been a time more promising for 
missionary work than the present. The 
utterances of the Conference on this 
point were not only hopeful, but most 
emphatic. No missionary expressed 
anything other than the conviction that 
the very foundations of the heathen 
world are now undermined, and that the 
collapse of heathenism is at hand; con- 
sequently the young men and women of 
our country are called upon to share in 
the day of triumph, and not by any means 
to be leaders of a forlorn hope. 

But another reason why our college 
students should be deeply interested in 
the forthcoming report is because the 
Church demands the very best culture 
from those who represent her upon the 
foreign field. The Conference brought 
out very clearly the fact that only the 
very best prepared should go, because 
the whole aspect of missions has altered. 
The Gospel of Jesus Christ as now set 
forth is taking possession of the whole 
man. Those who are strongest spir- 
itually, morally, and intellectually ; those 
who have the best training and the 
largest attainments; those who have the 
finest social positions and richest culture 
—these are the men and women who are 
most needed now upon the foreign field. 
When heathenism does collapse, it is 
from this class that the most successful 
preaching of the Gospel will come, just 
as in the first days the greatest mission- 
ary was the Apostle Paul, the best 
trained man and the most highly gifted 
in the Christian Church; and the best 
advocates of Christianity were the aris- 
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tocrats, the philosophers and scholars of 
the ancient heathen world. 

These ideas and others equally as im- 
portant for the Church to know will be 
found brought out in the Report of this 
Conference, which will be issued during 
this month of November. The Report 
will be found extremely interesting and 
very comprehensive, and one feature of 
it should commend it to the attention of 
students, viz., the excellent Bibliography 
of Foreign Missions prepared by the 
Rey. Harlan P. Beach. 

Pror. S. M. Jackson, LL.D. 


Arabia, the Cradle of Islam.” By Rev. 
S. M. Zwemer, F.R.G.S. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1900. Cloth, 
$2.00. 


These studies in the geography, peo- 
ple, and politics of Arabia, with an ex- 
tended account of Mohammedanism and 
missionary work done in the peninsula, is 
“ dedicated to the Student Volunteers of 
America in memory of the two American 
volunteers who laid down their lives for 
Arabia, Peter J. Zwemer and George E. 
Stone.” A far better reason for its being 
read by volunteers, and all other Chris- 
tians as well, is the fact that there is no 
other book on the country that can com- 
pare with it in excellence. We do not re- 
call any book, written so soon after the 
missionary invasion of anv land, that 
comes so near as this to being an ideal 
volume for missionary and general use. 
Throughout it bears the same marks of 
trustworthiness and power to interest that 
made Mr. Zwemer one of the most valued 
speakers at the Cleveland Volunteer Con- 
vention of 18908. 

Its scope, like that of S. Wells Will- 
iams’ “ Middle Kingdom,” is encyclo- 
pedic, and if its index were fuller one 
could learn from the volume everything 
one desired to know about the topics 
treated. While it is everywhere interest- 
ing and bristling with fresh facts, its spe- 
cial value for those studying missions lies 
in Chapters XVI-XXXVL., which dis- 
cuss various phases of the Arab character 
and life, and mission work in Arabia. 
These chapters should be read as a model 
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for imitation by writers on other coun- 
tries, and especially by those having in 
view missionary candidates. 

It is not alone Mr. Zwemer’s rare gift 
for marshaling important facts and cloth- 
ing them in attractive speech that gives 
this volume its value; it is his ability to 
illustrate by picture, diagram, and quota- 
tion that adds force to his facts. He is, 
moreover, a teacher, as witness his mas- 
terful analysis of Islam as a system and 
of the borrowed elements of Moham- 
medanism, found on pages 177, 178. His 
frequent and apt quotation of other au- 
thorities does not require the precedent 
of Emerson’s 3,393 quotations; the man 
who can transmute dry-as-dust Arabic 
literature into Lew Wallace’s alluring 
English need make no apologies. As the 
beauty of a landscape depends largely 
upon atmospheric conditions, so the 
charm of this book is found in the trans- 
parently Christian and missionary fervor 
which pervades it. Secure the book for 
your library, for it is a model volume de- 
scribing a missionary terra incognita. It 
cannot fail to delight, inform, and move 
every reader. 


“Among Australasian Students.” By 
William H. Sallman, M.A. The Aus- 
tralasian Student Christian Union: 
Sydney, N. S. W., 1900. 


This is an exceedingly attractive 
pamphlet which presents in a brief way 
the story of the inception of organized 
and inter-related Christian work in the 
Australasian universities, the develop- 
ment of this work, and its present status. 
For nearly three years Mr. Sallman was 
the Traveling Secretary of the Austral- 
asian Student Movement and was largely 
used of God in the supervision of the 
Union which was organized by Mr. Mott 
while on his world tour in 1896. No bet- 
ter brief commentary on the marvelous 
growth in scope and power of the World’s 
Student Movement during the past few 
vears as shown in a particular field could 
be secured than this pamphlet with its 
narrative of God’s working in the great- 
est university group of the Southern 
hemisphere. 
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